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GREETINGS 


The Game Commission extends its heartiest New Year 
greetings to each and every sportsman in the Commonwealth— 
whether a subscriber to GAME News or not—and wishes each 
of you every happiness and success throughout the coming 
year, not only, in your outdoor sports, but in every interest of 
your life. 

To the Pennsylvania Game Commission has been entrusted 
the management of one of the great businesses of the Com- 
monwealth, but it is by no means merely a business, the per- 
sonal interest looms larger with us than money or lands or 
protection. These last are fundamental necessities for the 
work, but all of them combined cannot accomplish all that we, 
as your representatives, so much wish unless we can feel 
throbbing behind every action of ours and every dollar you 
contribute a warm and deep personal interest. 

So, again, the heartiest greetings and personal good wishes 
for the New Year. 











TRAPPING AS A BUSINESS 


The Game Commission pays a bounty on certain predators: the 
weasel, the gray fox, the wildcat and the goshawk, as a protection 
to game, believing that when allowed to increase, these predators 
will destroy game faster than we can produce it. 

And years of experience with the bounty system, has proved this 
money well spent, especially as the total of bounty payments amounts 
to only seventeen cents out of each two dollar license fee received, 
—and the trappers themselves, through their license fees, pay a 
considerable part of the bounty totals, 

When the sportsman learns, for instance, that actual observation 
has found a pair of goshawks'bringing an average of a grouse every 
two hours to their young—besides what the parents themselves eat 
(away from the nest, of course)—he is not likely to grudge the few 
cents of his license fee used to reward the man who disposes of one 
of these killers. And when weasels become abundant (and even 
with bounty paid on about 85,000 of them annually, we apparently 
can not reduce their numbers) they probably kill as much small 
game as all the hunters combined, 

But besides keeping predators in’ check, trapping in Pennsylvania, 
as in some other parts of the world, is an important and remunera- 
tive business, the sale of furs of all sorts aggregating some $600,000 
annually for the Commonwealth. Add to this the considerably more 
than $100,000 in bounties paid annually by the Game Commission 
(the pelts always returned to the owner for sale), and we have an 
aggregate of around $700,000 a year income from a business that 
requires only a few traps for capital, and no overhead. Especially 
during the recent years of financial distress, the dividends from 
this business have played no small part in eking out the scanty in- 
come of distressed families. 

Although their primary purpose is to increase the protection of 


— 


game from predators, with no pecuniary concern, the Game Com- 
mission maintains a corps of the most competent trappers in the 
Commonwealth as trapping instructors, to teach the less ex- 
perienced the most modern and successful methods of trapping, 
these men faithfully render this service whether the trapper’s pur- 
pose is protection or profit. 

Educational leaflets on trapping and preparation of pelts are also 
widely distributed. In the recent open season for the commercial 
trapping of beaver the Commission was especially active in efforts 
to help trappers, and has reason to believe its trapping instructors 
and educational leaflets on the Subject were of distinct service. 


FEED GAME 

We cannot kill a good crop of game, and then forget all about it 
till next hunting season; the game crop requires just as much care 
and forethought as a farm crop. And in either case the first es- 
sential is food. Experience and observation all over the country 
have proved that game can stand practically any degree of cold and 
exposure without much loss, PROVIDED it has plenty to eat, but 
that it dies easily and wholesale if without enough feed. 

And right now is the time for every sportsman—not only in com- 
mon humanity, but also because he is, like a good farmer, looking to 
next year’s crop—to do his bit toward seeing that Pennsylvania’s 
tremendous crop of game has enough to eat throughout the bitter 
winter months. 


PROTECT YOUR HERITAGE 

Pennsylvania sportsmen have for many years had the finest sort 
of cooperation on the part of the General Assembly to the end that 
so far not one piece of undesirable game legislation has been ef- 
fected. This spirit of cooperation was first manifest when the 
sportsmen induced the Legislature of 1913 to pass legislation so they 
could each contribute a dollar to a special fund to be used only for 
game and wild bird protection and the payment of bounties. Later, 
as the need for additional funds arose, the sportsmen asked for in- 
creases in the hunter’s license fee, primarily to buy game refuges 
and to establish their own game propagating plants, and these re- 
quests also were granted. Whatever the sportsmen asked for, so 
long as it was constructive and progressive in nature, was conceded. 

Since the Game Fund was established in 1913 the work of game 
conservation has increased by leaps and bounds, so that today Penn- 
sylvania is a leader in this great field. 

The sportsmen now own a business worth over a million dollars 
annually. Not one cent of this money accrues from taxation of 
any kind. All is contributed willingly by the sportsmen them- 
selves through their hunter’s license fee. 

It is hoped that the sportsmen will have the wholehearted co- 
operation of the 1935 General Assembly, as well as future sessions, 
to the end that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will continue 
to be a leader in game administration. 

ERNEST E. HARWOOD, 
Executive Secretary. 
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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 





CONKLIN RECOVERING 


Imployes of the Commission and sports- 
men friends of W. Gard. Conklin, Director, 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands, will be glad 
to learn that he is slowly but surely con- 
valescing from the prolonged illness which 
has kept him bedfast for so long. We all 
wish him a speedy recovery. 


PROSECUTIONS 


Officers of the Game Commission prose- 
cuted 234 cases during October, most of 
which were for preseason hunting, hunting 
without license, carrying shotguns while 
training dogs, and several cases of aliens 
possessing dogs and firearms. 

During November there were 442 prosecu- 
tions, the principal violations consisting of 
hunting without license and killing female 
ringneck pheasants. . 


ADDITIONAL GAME LANDS 


Within the last month the Game Commis- 
sion took title to 350 acres of good game 
territory in Crawford and Butler Counties, 
Twenty-five acres were purchased in Craw- 
ford County and three hundred and twenty- 
five in Butler County. 


DEER DAMAGE 


During September farmers killed 394 deer 
as a protection to crops, primarily winter 
wheat, buckwheat, apples and late vegeta- 
bles. This was the largest number of deer 
killed by farmers in any one month, 

During October 346 deer were killed as a 
protection to winter wheat, apples and young 
fruit trees. 


BIG DEER 
Whatever the total of deer killed this 
season, the clippings from the newspapers of 
the Commonwealth show a much higher num- 
ber of large deer and large racks than usual. 


BOUNTY SOARS 

During October bounty payments started 
an upward trend and as a result $4,039 was 
paid out on 2,653 weasels, 339 gray foxes 
and 2 wildcats. During November the 
amount doubled itself and $9,861 was paid 
out on 5,115 weasels, 1,009 gray foxes, 13 
wildeats and 103 goshawks. This is only a 
drop in the bucket compared to claims re- 
ceived and payments made during the first 
two weeks of December which averaged 150 
claims a day and an average daily expendi- 
ture of about $800.00, 

The importance of the bounty system in 
Pennsylvania cannot be over emphasized. 
Not only are predators kept in check through 
this activity, but thousands of individuals, 
many of them in poor circumstances, are en- 
abled to so earn at least part of a livelihood. 


GAME EXHIBIT AT FARM SHOW 

The Game Commission will again display 
their environmental exhibit at the Farm 
Show during the week of January 21st, and 
all sportsmen are urged to visit it in the ex- 
treme southwest corner of the main building. 





Dr. Pearson Honored 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson .was re- 
cently elected to the position of 
President Emeritus of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 
For thirty-two years he has devoted 
his time, to wildlife preservation and 
for the past: twenty-four years he has 
been the executive head of the above 
Association. Dr. Pearson will con- 
tinue to serve the Association’s in- 
terests, devoting his time to Inter- 
national activities, writing and legis- 
lative efforts. Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
was elected President, and Mr. John 
H. Baker was elected Executive Di- 
rector, 











A GAME PROTECTOR’S REPORT 


To-day a letter from the Boss 
Said, “Call on) Mr. Snell” 

(The deer ate all his buckwheat up 
And he is mad as well.) 

We can ot pay him damages 
For the rascals’ daily ration 

But we could use diplomacy 
And try conciliation. 

So I started out this afternoon 
T'o locate Mr. Snell. 

Lord only knows just where he lives 
And He will never tell. 

The natives said ’twas seven miles 
Of ruts and stones and brush. 

And then to make the matter worse 
Was rain and snow and slush. 





Tha hill got steep and the wheels just spun. 


So I had to take it on the run. 
But night came on as 1 reached the top, 


And the snow was so deep I had to stop. 


So I left the car and took Shank’s Mare 
And at last came to the farm, 

And by the Grace of Goodness 
I managed to find the barn. 

There were horses, cows and chickens 
And many tracks about, 

But I couldn't find that pesky house, 
Tho’ loudly I did shout. 

I traveled round in circles 
And lustily did yell, 

But not a word from out that storm 
Was heard from Mr. Snell. 

My flashlight couldn’t penetrate 
That mass of swirling flakes, 

And every track I followed 
In a drift would terminate. 

So you will find on my report 
A very sad confession: 

I never, found that farmer’s house, 
For all that painful session. 

But if we have an early spring, 
And then a long dry spell, 

About the first of next July 
I'll call on Mr. Snell. 





Game News Popular 
Several foreign countries have evi- 
denced a keen interest in the GAME 
NEWS and are on our mailing list at 
the present time. The latest request 
of this sort just came from the Na- 
tional Library at ‘Buenos Aires. 











MANY GOSHAWKS 


Since November ist when the goshawk 
bounty became effective 103 of these most 
destructive of winged predators have been 
killed and probated for the $5.00 reward. 
There is no doubt but that these birds are 
gradually extending their range so that now 
they are found not as migrants but as per- 
manent residents in almost all of our moun- 
tainous counties. Notorious killers of ruffed 
grouse these swift flying, vicious-striking 
terrors of the air have decreased the popula- 
tion considerably in certain sections. 





ROUTS BEAR 


“Special Fish Warden John Gouker and I 
saw a black bear lying under a large rock. 
It didn’t appear to be alarmed and I thought 
it might be wounded. I touched it with a 
stick and it certainly came out in ‘high gear.’ 
I believe it was getting ready to hibernate. 
This happened within one-half mile of Ref- 
uge 51A, Wednesday, November 21st.” 

—Refuge Keeper Harold Carroll. 


CONCERNING WILD RABBITS 
By RicHarp GERSTELL 


It is a well known fact that the great 
majority of persons who make up the vast 
urmy of Pennsylvania gunners are primarily 
rabbit hunters. In spite of this fact and the 
fact that almost everyone living within the 
borders of this Commonwealth has seen rab- 
bits in the wild state, very few people ac- 
tually have even a rudimentary knowledge 
of the types and habits of the wild rabbits 
found within the State. In the following 
paragraphs, therefore, will be found a few 
of the more interesting and important bits 
of information conecrning the Pennsylvania 
rabbits. 

There are two distinct types, or genera, 
of rabbits found in Pennsylvania, namely, 
the eottontail rabbit and the snowshoe rabbit 
or varying hare. Both of these types belong 
to the same order of mammals, the order 


Rodentia, or rodents. Each of the two 
genera, however, has its own particular 


characteristics and the two genera never 
cross one with the other, even though both 
are not infrequently found inhabiting the 
same general areas. 

The cottontail rabbit belongs to the genus 
Sylvilagus. This genus contains only the 
various forms, or sub-species, of cottontail 
rabbits. The members of the genus are char- 
acterized by their general brown color above 
and white underparts, their conspicuous 
“eotton” tail and the fact that the young are 
born hairless and blind. 

The snowshoe rabbit belongs to the genus 
Lepus, They are characterized by their 
large size, their seasonal color change and 
the fact that the young are born fully furred 
with open eyes. The seasonal color change, 
brown in summer and white in winter, is 
the basis of the name varying hare. This 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Unusual picture of deer fight near a mineral spring in Elk County. 
ing at the time the photo was taken, and Mr. W. M. Dippold of Kittanning, the lucky photographer, 
believes the animals mistook the flash for lightning, therefore did not run away. 


DOGS AND A SUGGESTION 


By HARRY B. HAWES 


Fellow Sportsmen 
and Farmers: I 
practice law to sup- 
port a farm; some 
here may conduct a 
farm to support a 
lawyer. 

There is an old 
Irish adage: “When 
all fruit fails, welcome haws.” I attribute 
my invitation to speak to a partial failure 
in the fall crop of orators. 

Together with a living, every man is en- 
titled to at least one hobby. 

But he knows the just from the unjust, 
the kind from the unkind, the charitable 
from the uncharitable, the true from the 
false. 





My hobby came to me in my eighth year, 
in the person of a terrier dog, part Skye, 
part Scotch, but all dog. 


A fussy, fuzzy fellow, who, contrary to 
rules, slept under my bed, fought his way 
to school with me each day, took a keen 
interest in marbles, played ball Saturday 
afternoons, swam the river, a companion in 
all youthful adventures, a confidential friend, 
shared all my joys and gave sympathy for 
my sorrows. 

Drawing a home-made wagon in summer, 
he was harnessed to a sled in winter. 

A considerate, courteous, chivalrous gen- 


tleman, who died like a soldier on the field 
of battle. 

This was thirty-six years ago, and each 
year since has found me either the part or 
whole owner of at least one dog, and at 
times aS many as thirty. Some were pres- 
ents, some five-dollar dogs, and others cost 
more than a blue ribbon gaited saddle horse. 

‘There are more different breeds of dogs 
than of horses, cattle, sheep or poultry. 

He is the oldest domesticated animal, and 
assisted his master to procure food and de- 
fend against his enemy before horses, cattle 
and poultry came under control. 

His history runs back to _ pre-historic 
times. He was used as a Sacrifice upon the 
altar of pagan gods. His place in history, 
art, fiction and poetry ranks second only to 
man, 

Next to man,.he ranks highest in intelli- 
gence, being susceptible to all human pas- 
Sions, hatred, love, fear, hope, joy, distress, 
courage, timidity and jealousy. 

Man requires service from all animals, but 
only from this one receives friendship. He 
is the only animal that eats all of man’s 
food, fish, flesh and vegetables, 

Man is taught chivalry, the dog has it 
naturally. He never attacks the female of 
his species, even when feeding. 

Wealth, caste, social distinction, are all 
one to him; he is content and useful in every 
Station to which assigned by fate. 


A thunder shower was brew- 


DEER STRIKES DEPUTY 


Deputy Tom Hoffman reports a deer hav- 
ing jumped against the side of his car at 
night, knocking itself semi-conscious. When 
Mr. Hoffman got out and touched the animal 
with his foot it bounded off into a field. He 
wished to determine the extent of the in- 
jury to the deer and turned his flashlight 
on it. The deer immediately jumped and 
struck him, almost knocking him to the 
ground, and then ran off, apparently no 
worse off than Mr. Hoffman, who was some- 
what bruised up.—Refuge Keeper, Isaac 
Baumgardner. 


COCK PHEASANT WALKS INTO 
NAZARETH OFFICE 

Sitting in his office in Nazareth recently, 
H. P. Yeisley, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Farmers Union Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, was startled by the call of his stenog- 
rapher that “there’s something funny here.” 

Coming to the front part of the office, Mr. 
Yeisley, who is Chairman of the Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Northampton Coun- 
ty, was greeted by the sight of a full-grown 
cock pheasant which had walked in through 
the open front door, walked nonchalantly 
across the office floor and sat down beside 
a wastebasket under a roll-top desk. 

While Mr. Yeisley and his secretary 
watched for fully five minutes, the cock bird 
sat unconcerned. Without any great effort 
Mr. Yeisley succeeded in capturing the bird 
and found it to be quite tame. Later Mr. 
Yeisley drove out into the country and re- 
leased the bird. 
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Unusual Deer Behavior 


HILE hunting bear during the last 

day of our bear season of 1933 the 
writer had this rather unusual and interest- 
ing experience with a buck and thought that 
perhaps it might interest other sportsmen to 
read it, and induce others to relate unusual 
happenings. I was hunting bear in Forest 
County in quite a hilly and rough section. 
Bear signs were fairly good and I had hopes 
of getting a shot. During my rambles I fin- 
ally worked my way through hard going 
until I reached the top of a pretty high ridge 
which was covered by the usual laurel and 
was new ground to me. In coming out into 
a very open spot I stopped to rest, look 
around and take some bearings. While 
standing and looking over this spot and won- 
dering why the ground was so pawed and 
tramped up (it looked like a deer fight or 
a big meeting had taken place recently) all 
at once there came a nice looking buck out 
of an opening in the laurel and stopped 
quarely in front of me and about forty 
feet away. He looked me over carefully and 
I stood still and studied him. He had a 
beautiful head of but six points but they 
were large and evenly shaped and spaced on 
a heavy beam. I also noticed that he was a 
big deer and in fine condition. I had no 
cover and the deer was clear of all obstruc- 
tions. In a few moments he seemed to think 
that I was not dangerous and so trotted off 
into a path towards heavy laurel, probably 
about one hundred feet, stopped and looked 
back, watching me closely. He was evident- 
ly suspicious that there was something wrong, 
as he soon turned and came right back, this 
time much nearer. I stood very still and 
again we examined each other. Boy, oh boy! 
did I wish for a camera? There he stood in 
clear sunlight with nose, ears and-eyes doing 
all they could to identify me; his whole body 
was quivering with the strain. Still I ap- 
peared to be O. K. and he slowly started 
away in a different direction, but as before, 
did not go very far until he stopped again 
and repeated the performance for the third 


GUNS OR SIGNS? 


Dick Sullenberger, Lancaster Couniy 
Sportsmen’s Association, wants to know on 
which line of merchandise some hardware 
dealers make the most profit: the hunting 
and fishing merchandise they sell to the 


sportsmen, or the “NO TRESPASS” signs 
they endeavor to sell to the land-owner by 
promiscuous advertising around this time of 
the year. This, of course, 1s not true of all 
hardware dealers, but there are still a good- 
ly number who are blind enough to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. The more 
posted lands, the less Sportsmen eager to 
put money in goods they can’t use. 


RECORD BOBWHITE QUAIL 


On November 26 the office received from 
Division Game Protector Frank Myers, of 
Division “D”, the head of a bob-white quail 
which weighed, after plucking, 12 ounces. 
This quail was killed in Cumberland County 
and publicly weighed. This is the heaviest 
bob-white on record: Many full-grown grouse 
are no heavier. 


time. By this time I was becoming quite 
interested and decided to stick for all that 
might happen, After another thorough test 
of me this deer seemed satisfied. so I thought, 
but I was mistaken. In going away he 
walked up a straight path leading into a 
bunch of small timber and when he had 
gone a distance of about equal to his pre- 
vious moves he again stopped, stood quite a 
few.-moments shaking his head and looking 
back at me. All at once he reared, pivoted 
and lowered his head and in less time than 
it takes to tell it was crossing straight for 
me, coming fast with lowered head and shak- 
ing antlers. I leveled my gun, determined to 
defend myself, law or no law. Just about 
the time Mr. Buck got within thirty feet I 
hollered, “Say, fellow, what do you want,” 
and right there he set all four brakes and 
made one of those sudden stops that deer 
can do so wonderfully. Well, this deer 
seemed bolted down, there he stood shaking 
his head, and I with gun ready. I further 
told him that if he tried that, tomorrow he 
would be carried out a dead buck, but he 
made no more advances and after about 
three or four minutes he turned and walked 
slowly over to a small clump of laurel and 
stood there still eyeing me. By this time I 
was satisfied that he did not want me there 
so I went on my way. Yes, I looked back a 
few times and the last I saw of him he 
was still watching me. I saw 5 bucks taken 
off that ridge later on but not one of them 
was like this particular buck. All that I 
saw or heard of being killed in that vicinity 
were 8 or 10 points. I hope that this boy 
escaped the bullets. I have hunted deer 
since they were legalized and I have never 
heard of an uninjured deer wanting to fight. 
I believe that in this case curiosity and his 
failure to get me right was the cause of his 
actions. 

This is not an attempt to make a “New- 
ton Newkirk Yarn,” but the relation of an 
actual experience. 

J. M. Hoaetanp, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 





SCARED DEER RUINS DESKS 
AND GLASS IN NEW SCHOOL 


The lamb that followed Mary to school 
may have caused a bit of confusion, but a 
full-grown deer which dived through a first- 
floor window of the New Florence ten-room 
high school building recently caused “con- 
fusion worse confounded,” or a confounded 
lot of confusion, to put it another way. 

School had just dismissed for the day when 
Ralph Wagner and his son, Fred, living near 
the school building, heard a terrific crash. 
They saw the shattered window and crawled 
into the building, to be charged by a badly 
frightened deer, which was rapidly reducing 
school furniture to kindling wood. 


The Wagners tried to open doors to allow 
the deer to leave the building, but all were 
tightly locked. The animal leaped franti- 
cally toward a dozen windows, smashing 
glass and sustaining bad cuts with each effort 
to escape. 


Desks and chairs, displays of school work 
and every movable article in several class 


rooms were bowled over and broken with a 
completeness not excelled by the proverbial 
“bull in a china shop.” 


Finally the Wagners forced open an outer 
door and the school-going doe dashed for the 
freedom of the great outdoors—all cut and 
bleeding. 


NATURE’S QUIRKS 


Since the hunting season opened this fall 
taxidermist C. O. Emery, of Butler, received 
to be mounted, one albino grey squirrel, an 
albino fox squirrel with natural pink fur 
on its cheeks, as tho’ touched up and painted 
by some make-up artist, a pure white chip- 
munk having jet black eyes, and an albino 
pine squirrel with a pale pink stripe down 
its back and up the center of its tail. He 
also received a coal black ground hog, a three 
day old Hampshire pig, having two normal 
noses and mouths and three eyes, one being 
in the center, of the forehead, and the other 
two at the side of its head as in a normal 
pig. The rest of this little fellow was 
normal in every way. 


BULL CHARGES HUNTER 


Red served the wrong purpose on the per- 
son of H. L. Gangwer, prominent Weatherly 
Sportsman, when it attracted a Holstein bull 
while he was hunting rabbits on the farm 
of Mr. Rimshock, Laurytown Valley. Rim- 
skock saw his predicament and came to the 
rescue with a well-balanced sapling, and 
with terrific blows on the head thwarted the 
intention of the snorting bovine. 

















PICTURES DON’T LIE 


Albert Bull, 82 year old hunter of Mans- 
field, had a mixup with a big buck during 
the past season. He knocked it down and 
it rolled over a few times. He waited to 
see if it moved; it didn’t. Thereupon Mr. 
Bull walked up, took the animal by the 
antlers and started dragging it away. He 
had gone some distance when all of a 
sudden something came down on top of 
him, knocking him over and pushing his 
face in the rocks. The next thing he 
knew, he and the buck were rolling over 
and over until they cracked up against a 
tree, which knocked them loose. The deer 
then struggled towards the creek and Mr. 
Bull hurried back, picked up his rifle and 
killed the animal. 
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TRAPPING HINTS 


The following little articles about trapping have been prepared by W. HE. 
We believe trappers will welcome such a series as Mir. Crouch has written, based on his 
The manuscripts were courteously loaned to us by Roland 


Washington, D. C. 


many years’ experience as a government trapper. 


G. E. Ullman, Philadelphia. 


By W. E. CROUCH 
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The Gray Fox Is a Killer 


N SPITE of the good qualities that vari- 

ous species of flesh eating wild animals 
may have, they will on occasion become 
troublesome locally and create havoc among 
farm flocks and herds. Farmers then want 
to know how to handle the problem to best 
advantage. Many farmers and their sons 
address inquiries to the United States Bio- 
logical Survey on how and when and where 
to set traps, and what kinds of traps and 
baits are most effective. In a series of sev- 
eral articles of which this is the first, a few 
hints on these matters will be given for the 
information of the many persons in locali- 
ties where predatory and other destructive 
wild animals occur. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in this subject, I have pre- 
pared this series of articles, and in them 
will show briefly the fundamental: steps to 
be taken and some of the finer points to be 
noted in trapping. 

Local laws on the subject of course must 
be observed, and experienced trappers know 


- double-spring type. 


that real profits from pelts of fur bearing 
animals come only if trapped when the fur 
is prime. 

The animals that will be considered are 
red foxes, opossums, muskrats, minis, and 
skunks. 

The Red Fox 

The red fox, though cunning, is not to be 
compared with the wolf and coyote for 
craftiness. The oft-heard expression “dum) 
like a fox’ is of course satirical. 

In order to be a successful fox trapper, 
more than average care in selecting a site 
and setting the traps will be necessary. But 
opee you thoroughly understand the habits 
and actions of foxes you can trap them with 
consistent regularity. 

In trapping foxes several approved meth- 
ods can be followed. In all cases, there 
must be great care in making the set, or in 
all probability no fox will be caught. The 
right size trap is a No. 2, either jump or 
The double-spring trap 
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is recommended if sets are to be made in 
the snow and there is a possibility of the 
trap freezing down. 

The water set is one of the commonest. 
Then there are bait and lure sets, and more 
recently expert trappers have been advocating 
the hole set, or what amounts to a buried- 
bait set. All three methods have proved suc- 
cessful and the results will depend largely 
on the care put forth in preparing each set. 

The usual practice when using a water set 
is to find an unfrozen spring or known water- 
ing place of foxes. Place bait on a natural 
or artificial island about two to three feet 
from shore. The trap is set on a submerged 
island approximately half way between 
Shore, and bait and covered with a piece of 
moss, which will be just above the water and 
the only place for the fox to step when it 
attempts to obtain the bait. 

A typical bait can be made by hanging a 
dead chicken just out of reach of the fox 
and carefully setting and concealing three 
or four traps below. As soon as the chicken 
becomes tainted it will attract the fox. If 
the set is made without a trace of human 
odor about, the fox will be caught. 

The habit of the fox of burying uneaten 
portions of'a meal for a later visit developed 
the theory of the hole set. It is based on 
the keen smelling ability of the fox. It 
locates them again, as it does its buried 
food, by the sense of smell. So if you bury 
a piece of chicken in a small hole such as 
a fox would dig, cover it, and conceal a trap 
over it, the fox will usually find himself 
caught before he obtains the bait. Many 
may hesitate to use this set for fear the fox 
won't find the buried morsel, but have no 
fear, the wily old fox’s keen nose will most 
assuredly be his undoing. One of the best 
tools for making real natural looking fox 
holes is a long handled steel stirring spoon. 
Wear gloves and rubber boots at all times, 
and if you must kneel, use a kneeling pad 
that has been buried in a manure pile for 
sufficient time to counteract all human odors. 
Any trace of humans about a set or in the 
locality will be warning enough for most 
foxes to make a wide detour. 

The skins of foxes should be cased, dried 
on a stretcher of the proper shape, and 
turned fur side out when ready for shipping. 

The Opossum 

The ’possum is the only North American 
animal that carries its young in a pouch 
like the Kangaroo’s, and the only mammal 
that feigns death as a method of survival. 
The slightest touch will cause one to “play 
dead” and it will remain as lifeless as a 
sack of flour until everything is quiet again. 
It is very prolific, the litters occurring 
two or three times a year and including 5 
to 14 offspring. 

The opossum moves about with a slow 
ambling gait and is considered by many 
trappers to be as stupid as the skunk. Its 




















apparent stupidity is its chief undoing, for 
it has not a single trait that can be compared 
to the keenness of the fox. The opossum, 
however, has unusual vitality and is not 
easily killed. 

A steel trap of the single-spring type, size 
1% or 2, is just right for the possum. This 
animal is easily caught in bait sets; in fact, 
these are usually most effective. 

Make a small cubby, open at one end, of 
stones or sticks driven into the ground. 
Place an attractive piece of chicken, other 
meat or carrion in the closed end. Locate 
the trap just inside the entrance to the en- 
closure. The bait should be so that it can- 
not be readily carried away or displaced. 

If you are lucky enough to find a ‘possum 
den, which is usually recognized by the stray 
light gray hairs about the mouth of the 
burrow, you can catch ‘possum to your 
heart’s content, or at least until that par- 
ticular family is used up. 

During the summer a ’possum seldom has 
a permanent home but sleeps in any con- 
venient place he finds himself at the end 
of a night’s prowling. Late in fall, however, 
he selects a den or hollow tree where he 
will be cozy through the winter. The ’possum 
dislikes cold weather and, like the skunk, 
will not come out when the north wind howls 
and the snow scurries by. 

When trapping, all likely looking fence 
rows, overhanging ditch banks, hollow logs, 
and stumps should be carefully inspected 
for signs of ’possum activities. 

If the right care is exercised in making 
the bait sets, you will very likely be re- 
warded also with an occasional fox, ‘coon, 
or mink. These are cunning and suspicious 
animals, however, and cannot be caught in 
a poorly prepared set. 

Remove the ‘possum skin “cased,’ and 
when it is dry take it from the stretcher 
and ship it fur side in. 


The Muskrat 


Today, the fur bearer of first rank in 
America is the muskrat. It is the meal 
ticket for the beginner and the steady in- 
come for the experienced trapper. 

Although millions of muskrats are taken 
annually, the numbers of these fur bearers 
are known to be increasing, and the species 
is now found along practically every water 
front, including even those of such cities as 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and New Orleans. 

In Alaska—the land of such rare fur 
bearers as the silver fox, marten, and others 
—the income of muskrat trappers is equal 
to more than double the value of silver fox 
furs. The Alaska Game Commission reports 
that the number of muskrat pelts shipped 
represents eighty percent of all raw furs ex- 
ported to the market. 

Trapping the muskrat is easy, and the be- 
ginner needs only to follow a few simple 
rules and apply common sense to bag his 
share of the little fur bearers. The steel 
traps, sizes 11% or 2, is recommended. 

Traps set “blind” in likely places will get 
muskrats consistently if they are about in 
fair numbers. But if they seem to be scarce, 
the trapper should use such baits as slices 
0: apple, carrot, or parsnip. Some trappers 
have success with anise oil or oil of sweet 
flag when used asi a lure. 

Of course it is good practice to place the 
trap so that the captured muskrat will fall 
or crawl into deep water and drown. A 
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heavy wire extension to the chain will make 
this possible with land and shore sets. 

Trapping territory should be carefully 
checked over before the season opens and 
your line adequately protected. It helps 
to mark all muskrat burrows with a stake, 
so that when ice and snow come you will 
know; exactly where to chop through the ice 
and place a trap. 

All animals should be sxinned “cased” and 
dried at even temperature in a shed giving 
them full protection from the weather. Do 
not ever stretch your pelts. Ship muskrat 
skins flesh side out, after they are- well dried. 


The Mink 

The mink is one of nature's born fighters, 
and one of the most cunning and wary of the 
fur bearers sought by trappers. It travels 
swiftly over a wide range, along streams, 
lakes, and rivers, and can climb a tree or 
swim. A vicious battler, it will not hesitate 
to engage another animal many times its 
weight and size. 

The mink does not hesitate to travel by 
day as well as by night, and uniil time for 
denning up for bad weather, may be found 
abroad at almost any hour. 

Except in the mating season, the mink is 
a_“lone wolf.” The litters usually range 
from four to seven, the young arriving some- 
time in April. 

Several good sets have proved effective 
for catching minks. Proper care and plan- 
ning will determine to a large extent the 
success you will have catching mink. A steel 
trap of the, No. 1 or 1% size should be used. 

One of the easiest ways to take a mink 
isiby use of what is known as-the water set. 
In preparing this, first dig a natural looking 
hole eight or ten inches deep in a steep 
creek bank just above the water. The hole 
should not be more than three or four inches 
wide at the opening, and the water should 
be shallow in front of it. Place fresh bait, 
consisting of muskrat, chicken, or fish in 
the hole. Set up the trap in the water just 
in front of the entrance, and cover over with 
soaked leaves. 

It is extremely important to have every- 
thing look natural. The mink is suspicious 
and wary, or perhaps it is cunning. Any- 
way, make your set while standing in the 
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water, and when you have finished, dash 
water about freely to remove any human 
odors that may be about to alarm the animal. 

Another successful mink set is made by 
placing a small fish on the end of a sharp 
stick one or two inches under the water just 
ten or twelve inches off the end of a narrow 
sand bar. Conceal the trap on the end of 
the sand bar. 

One habit to remember about minks is 
that they love to follow the water ways and 
to investigate nearly every nook and hole 
and bar along the banks. Often there are 
distinct mink trails along the streams. Such 
a place is ideal for the trapper, and care- 
fully prepared sets will usually get plenty 
of minks during the season. 

Mink skins should be cased and dried on a 
suitable stretcher in a cool, protected shed. 
They should be shipped with the flesh side 
cut. 

The Skunk 

Almost everyone who hasn’t seen a skunk 
has smelled one. He is one of the most com- 
mon of American fur bearers. The fur is 
very popular, and consequently it is in 
steady demand. 

» The skunk is not cunning; it does not 
readily climb or swim; and it enjoys roam- 
ing about for easy victims. One marked 
trait of the skunk is its social activities. 
Often twelve or more will live in the same 
den or burrow. They hunt alone but live in 
groups surrounded by pungently perfumed 
air, scented probably to their own liking. 
Methods for skunk trupping are simple. The 
animal is unsuspicious and can be caught 
without difficulty in properly prepared sets. 

A sure-fire set is a trap placed at the en- 
trance of a den or burrow. If the skunk is 
not home at the time of setting, a piece of 
tainted chicken, a mouse, a broken egg, or 
some tainted meat of any kind will generally 
induce it to enter. 

A very good baited set that has been 
successful in luring skunks can be prepared 
as follows: Fashion a V-shaped pen of stones 
or of small sticks driven in the ground. Then 
take a good piece of bait and secure it with 
wire or a strong string to a stake, stump, 
over-hanging bush, or rock located in the 
small end of the V-shaped pen. At the mouth 


(Continued on page 10) 





Wildcat killed near Waynesburg, Greene County, by Charles and Thomas Morris. 


This animal killed over twenty sheep. 
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LYCOMING COUNTY SPORTSMEN 
APPEAL TO HUNTERS 


The following plea was conspicuously 
placed in the daily newspapers of Williams- 
port by the Consolidated Sportsmen of Ly- 
coming County—another outstanding illus- 
tration of the efforts being put forth by the 
sportsmen to insure proper respect for the 
Game Laws: 

Spare the Ringneck Hen 
Mr. Hunter: 

The Game Laws say that only the male 
Ringneck Pheasant may be killed in 
Pennsylvania. 

Obey that law—first becauSe a sports- 
man is law-abiding; second because it 
is to your direct interest to SPARE THE 
RINGNECK HEN. 

Extensive stocking of Ringnecks has 
been carried out in Lycoming County. 
Hundreds of dollars of the membership 
fees which sportsmen have paid into the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County have gone to maintain the asso- 
ciation’s own game farm, where Ring- 
necks have been reared for distribution 
in this county. 

If the hens are killed, that means that 
the breeding stock will be reduced and 
that the hope of building up in this 
county such a supply of this game bird 
that there will be good hunting for all 
will be defeated. 

DON’T SHOOT A RINGNECK UNTIL 
YOU ARE CERTAIN IT IS A MALE 
BIRD. The difference between the sexes 
is too apparent to excuse a mistake. 

Obey all the Game Laws. Observe the 
provisions as to seasons and bag limits. 

SPARE THE WILD TURKEY. It is 
protected in this county again this year 
as a move to replenish its depleted num- 
bers. 

Yours for Better Hunting, 
CONSOLIDATED SPORTSMEN 
OF LYCOMING COUNTY. 

The Lycoming group has also launched an 

extensive vermin control campaign. 


FIRST ANNUAL FIELD MEET 

The Langeloth Sportsmen’s Association, of 
Washington County, held their first Annual 
Field Meet recently with an afternoon de- 
voted to trap-shooting and other sports, fol- 
lowed by a chicken dinner, speaking, and 
a showing of some of the Game Commission’s 
motion pictures. Over 150 attended. We 
wish for them a continued interest in all 
future gatherings. 


GROUSE SWALLOWS MARBLE 

Game Protector W. B. McClarin killed a 
grouse in the gizzard of which he found a 
large marble. 
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FARMERS AND SPORTSMEN 
MEET 


In order to promote a better understand- 
ing between the farmer and the sportsman, 
the Easton Fish and Game Association staged 
a “Farmers Night” in conjunction with 
its regular meeting recently. Many farmers 
attended and the meeting proved a great 
success. The land owners were told that the 
object of organized sportsmen’s clubs was the 
conservation of game, fish and forests, co- 
operation with the Game and Fish Com- 
missions in the enforcement of laws, and the 
education of their members in the rights of 
the land owners. 

A sketch presented by members of the 
club illustrated the hunter who rushes on a 
farmer’s land that has been posted and 
shoots the first thing he sees moving (which 
in this instance happened to be a chicken), 
and the sportsman who goes to the farmer 
and gets permission to hunt, and the request 
is granted. Those taking part were: Harry 
Schafer, the farmer; William Keim, the 
hunter responsible for the “No Trespass” 
signs; Floyd Stem, a real sportsman that 
gets permission to hunt on posted land; 
Clyde Pittenger, the game protector that ar- 
rests the hunter for shooting the farmers 
chicken. The sketch was received with much 
amusement and applause. 

It was announced at the meeting that 34 
new members had been taken into the club 
during the month, making the Easton Club’s 
membership 550. 


MANY DUCK SPECIES THREAT- 
ENED BY DROUGHT IN 
BREEDING GROUNDS 


An alarming decrease in numbers of nearly 
all species of waterfowl has taken place 
during the past few years. This is revealed 
in a publication just issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The report, by 
W. B. Bell and E. A. Preble, biologists of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, is based 
on several years of careful study of water- 
fowl conditions and on observations made by 
Mr. Preble and other experienced observers, 
who spent the spring and early summer in 
Canada in the breeding region north of the 
drought area. Other biologists observed con- 
ditions throughout the United States. Sports- 
men, game officials, and naturalists also re- 
ported. 


ATTAINS GOAL 

The Philadelphia Chapter No. 2 of the 
Izaak Walton League of America has had 
a goal for the last few years, which has been 
attained: A clubhouse and outdoor meeting 
place. 

The Country Club Foundation Committee 
has completed plans whereby the Philadel- 
phia Chapter No. 2 will share the grounds 
and attractive clubhouse of the Safety Rod 
and Gun Club. 

The club grounds, which comprise a twenty 
acre tract, located at Bustleton Pike and 
Reading Railroad, the upper end of Bustle- 
ton, are equipped with what is considered 
one of the best trapshooting outfits in the 
country. 

The Chapter plans to work on reforesta- 
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tion, soil erosion, winter feeding stations, 
building of rearing ponds, raising of ring- 
necked pheasants-and quail, casting field, an 
archery set, and a pistol and rifle range. In 
fact the work is under way. 

Among the individuals whose efforts con- 
tributed largely to the success of the project 
are: George Haldane, Chairman of the 
Country Club Committee; Joseph D. Hie- 
stand, President of the Chapter; Paul V. 
Rosenbaum, Vice-President; and Dr. Glenn 
S. Everts, Secretary of the Safety Rod and 
Gun Club. 


JUNIOR CLUB ACTIVE 

Andrew Kobela, Chief of the Junior Forest 
Rangers of Nanticoke, and two of his as- 
sistants, Michael Waypa and Andrew Mat- 
ekiwicz, deserve a lot of credit for the en- 
thusiasm they have spread among the 
younger set of their community. These 
young men have planted many trees, built 
numerous bird houses and winter feeding 
stations for game, put out several brush fires, 
distributed posters, cleaned many mountain 
springs and assisted in clearing several 
mountain trails. This is a concrete example 
of the interest some of our youth are taking 
in conservation, and they should be steadily 
encouraged. 


PIKE COUNTY COON HUNTER’S 
ASSOCIATION 

On October 28, 1934 the officers and in- 
terested members of the Pike County 
Sportsmen met in the club house on the rifle 
range between Milford, Pa., and Matamoras, 
Pa., to organize the Pike County Coon 
Hunters. 

The officers of the organization consist of 
a Chairman and a Secretary and a Treas- 
urer, who are chosen by members of the club. 
At this meeting, however, the members had 
not as yet been named, so a temporary Chair- 
man and Secretary and Treasurer were 
chosen to serve until the regular officers 
could be elected. These temporary officers 
were Charlie J. Edwards, Matamoras, Chair- 
man; Clarence Van Auken, Milford, Secre- 
tary; Elmer Roberts, Milford, Treasurer. 

The officers requested the members to at- 
tend the next nveeting, which was held 
November 18 at the same place, for the pur- 
pose of electing permanent officers. At this 
time Messrs. Edwards, Van Auken and 
Roberts, were again honored by being elected 
aS the permanent officers. 

A field committee was named and they are 
expecting to hold a rally in spring and fall, 
at which time field trials will be held for 
coon dogs. The proceeds of these rallies 
will be used for restocking raccoon in Pike 
County only. 


CLEVER DOG 
John H. Wolfe, school teacher of Harris- 
burg lost one of his rabbit hounds while hunt- 
ing in Lycoming County. He advertised in 
Williamsport papers to no avail. When he 
returned home he found notice from the 
local County Treasurer that his dog had 
been found on a farm between Berrysburg 
and Pillow, Dauphin County. Later it 
turned out that thé farmer, one Bob Shroyer, 

was a former pupil of Wolfe’s. 
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that 
Kenneth D. Dahlgren of Clear- 
field, son of prominent sports- 
man petting deer at Game 
Refuge 
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YOUTH and 
WILDLIFE 


For many and varied reasons, the early interest of young America 
in wildlife is steadily increasing 

Civilization, up until the passing of wise laws for the protection 
of our wild creatures, and for years after, viewed with considerable 
alarm the low ebb to which they had fallen. 
trend started, and it was not uncommon to see birds and animals 
in abundance everywhere, 
nature lovers particularly, began to take keener interest in and 
naturally sought to further protect and increase them. 
that, they looked forward, and are still looking forward, toward 
perpetuating these interesting and valuable creatures of the wild. 

Today it is indeed a selfish and inconsiderate parent who does 
not at some time or other seek to inspire in his children a love of 
the fields, woods and mountains and all the wonderful living things 
dwell therein. 

The lucky boys and girls whose mothers and fathers are con- 
stantly encouraging them in this respect are fortunate; and it is 
reassuring to know that it wiil be these same boys and girls who 
eventually will take up where we leave off—who will continue to 
uphold the traditions, the ideals and the sound principles with which 
their farsighted parents are imbuing them. 


people generally, and 


There is no reason in the world why any youth should be “iet dvuwn” in this respect. 
attracted to wild creatures; even the little city urchins have a place in their daily; lives for the alley cat, the mongrel dog, and the spar- 


rows—drab little urchins themselyes—that must somehow: stand for 


denied. 


But once the upward 
sportsmen 


More than 








Photo by D. C. Tebbett 


Tame buck on game refuge 


feeding from hand 
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Every child, whether we realize it or not, is 


and take the place of the woods and fields these unfortunates are 


With our automobiles, and improved roads leading to our numerous State Parks, State Forests, and State Game Refuges, it is an un- 
usually unsympathetic parent who will not take time to visit them some day or another and Jet his children receive the benefit of such 


healthful outdoor recreation. 


Thousands of families visit our game refuges each year for no other reason than to let the kiddies see a captive fawn, a cub bear, 
a raccoon or some other creature which is being cared for by the sympathetic Refuge Keeper. 
Such experiences impress themselves indelibly on the minds of the youth, to the extent that they are lived over and over again in 


their contacts with other boys,and girls, at play or in the school room. 
Of course there are parents who never have the time nor the means to give their boys and girls an opportunity to enjoy such ex- 


periences. 


Fortunately, however, our public schools are stressing nature study more and more each year, and the splendid work being 
done by the Department of Education along this line deserves the highest commendation. 


yenerously too, the sportsmen, through their hunter’s license money, have made possible the preparation of many motion pictures of 


our wild creatures which are being shown constantly in schools throughout the Commonwealth. 


All these efforts count much, of course; 


but parents who have the means and opportunity should go a step farther and take their children where they can see for themselves 
the creatures they study about, for in this way hundreds of less fortunate boys and girls are subconsciously thrilled by the recounting 
of such experiences and consequently gain a greater knowledge thereby. 





TRAPPING HINTS 
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of the V set a No. 1 or No. 1% single-spring 
trap. Sink the trap to the level of the 
gruond in a small hand-made recess and 
cover with dry grass, or with a dry leaf, 
and some finely powdered dirt. When this 
type of set is carefully and naturally made 
near a stream, or small body of water, it 
will often take a mink, especially if baited 
with fish, 

Success in trapping, whether for skunks, 
minks, or other animals depends to a large 
extent upon the trapper’s attention to what 
may at first seem to be minor details. While 
preparing the set, it is well to wear gloves, 
and to use them for no other purpose. Al- 
though the skunk is not suspicious of human 
scent, other animals with more valuable pelts 
are, and you may catch them if you care- 
fully prepare the set, 

When you have captured a skunk, the 
problem of effecting its death without later 
being accused of relationship, is best accom- 
plished in one of three ways: One is to 
approach the animal quietly until within 


striking distance and deliver a swift strong 
blow across its back; breaking the back pre- 
vents a discharge of scent.* Another method, 
when 


water is convenient, is to drown the 


animal by fastening the trap to a long pole 
and after the capture, pick up the pole and 
autiously maneuver the skunk to the water 
and under. The third way is to cut the 
animal’s throat with a sharp knife attached 
to a long stick, placing the point low and 
earefully against the neck, following then 
with a quick thrust. 

The usual care in skinning should be 
followed and the pelt should be taken off 
cased. Shape it on a board or manufactured 
stretcher and hang it in a cool, dry shed. 
All skunk pelts should be dry before ship- 
ping and should be left flesh side out. 


KILLS BEAR WITH AXE 


Jay Lowe, who owns a farm near Leetonia, 
knew all about the Game Commission closing 
the season on bears this year, and Mr. Lowe 
is a law-abiding citizen. But when some 
outlaw bear destroyed several kips of bees 
to get at the honey and then returned later 
to start in on the sheep, Mr. Lowe felt that 
it was time to protect his property. 

One morning he saw the bear after the 
sheep. A gun was hanging in the house, 
but it would take too long to get it out, so 
seizing an axe, he started after the bear. It 
was quite a battle while it lasted, the bear 
attempting to knock the axe out of Mr. 
Lowe’s hands, but finally bruin got cornered, 





and with a mighty swipe, the axe descended 
and split the bear’s head open. 

Mr. Lowe at once notified the authorities 
to come and get the bear, which was mature, 
weighing nearly 200 pounds, which was 
much heavier than Mr. Lowe. Potter County 
bears should take warning and keep out of 
Tioga County, especially the vicinity of 
Leetonia. Not many men would aspire to a 
hand to hand tussle with a mature bear, 
even if they had an axe, and Mr. Lowe is to 


be congratulated upon his courage and 
prowess. 
PHEASANT TAKES TROLLEY 


RIDE 

A few weeks ago a trolley car in the city 
of Reading stopped to discharge passengers, 
and a hen pheasant hopped off the front 
trucks of the trolley, sauntered over to the 
gutter, took a drink of water, and picked 
around a bit. Just then the motorman 
clanged his bell and the pheasant ran under 
the car. Pedestrians standing on the corner 
expected to see feathers flying all around 
Penn Street after the trolley left, but evident- 
ly the pheasant had regained her precarious 
perch and continued on her journey to 11th 
Street Hill, which is opposite the car barn, 
and where many other pheasants may be 
found.—Game Protector Lester E. Leinbach. 

















CONCERNING WILD RABBITS 
(Continued from page 3) 


change in color is one of nature’s most Sstrik- 
ing phenomena and its exact nature is not 
definitely known, but it is believed that the 
fall change from brown to white is the re- 
sult of the loss of the pigment within the 
various hairs which make up the coat of 
fur, while the spring change from white to 
brown is the result of a shedding of the 
hair. 


Of the two genera of rabbits just described, 
the cottontail is by far the better known. 
This species is the Peter and Molly of folk 
lore and inhabits the general farming areas 
of the country. It is commonly seen cross- 
ing the road or scampering about the open 
fields. The snowshoe rabbit, or “jack” rabbit 
as it is sometimes called, is a more northern 
species and throughout Pennsylvania it is 
found in the more heavily wooded areas 
at elevations exceeding 1200 feet above sea 
level. 

One of the principal characteristics of the 
cottontail is its tendency where hard pressed 
by its enemies or in times of inclement 
weather to seek refuge in burrows. The 
snowshoes, on the other hand, practically 
never seek shelter in holes, and to escape 
their enemies, they rely solely on their keen 
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senses of scent and hearing combined with 
their remarkable celerity. 

The tendency of the cottontails to “hole 
up” leads to a question often long and bit- 
terly debated by sportsmen. Do rabbits dig 
their own burrows? As far as the wild 
rabbits of Pennsylvania are concerned, the 
answer to this question is definitely ‘‘No.” 
The holes occupied by the cottontails are 
the burrows of other animals, chiefly wood- 
chucks, or natural crannies in the rocks and 
other places. It is true, however, that the 
great majority of European rabbits do bur- 
row and in the United States, there is a 
genus of small, short-eared rabbits indig- 
enous only to certain parts of Idaho and 
Oregon which also dig their own burrows. 

Another significant fact relative to the 
cottontails and their tendency to “hole up” 
is that as a general rule, and under normal 
conditions, the majority of those rabbits 
which are found during the daylight hours 
“squatting” in the grass or under various 
bits of cover, are the males of the species, 
while the great majority of the individuals 
spending the daylight hours “holed up” are 
the females of the species. This, of course, 
means that most of the rabbits killed during 
the gunning season and at other times are 
males, but here again we see the protective 
agencies of nature at work. Of all the rab- 
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bits born, approximately fifty percent are 
males and fifty percent females. As has just 
been pointed out, the great majority of rab- 
bits which meet death at the hands of en- 
emies are males, and should rabbits mate 
only in pairs, there would constantly be an 
overabundance of females and reproduction 
would be greatly retarded. The fact is, 
however, that each male mates with several 
females and in spite of the great mortality 
of the males, the rate of reproduction is con- 
stantly maintained. 

Also, in the rate of reproduction itself the 
protective agencies of nature may be clearly 
seen. As far as defense is concerned, the 
rabbit is one of nature’s most helpless crea- 
tures. They are preyed upon by countless 
species of reptiles, birds and mammals, and 
disease frequently depletes their ranks to 
almost an unbelievable extent. But nature 
has offset these forces by the high rate of 
reproduction common to.all rabbits. Their 
litters are large, averaging from four to six 
young, and normally each female produces 
several litters of young each year. 

Man still hag much to learn regarding the 
rabbit, but it is felt that within the near 
future a system will be developed whereby 
these animals may be propagated in suffi- 
cient numbers to insure the sport of rabbit 
hunting for future generations of sportsmen. 





Miss Carol Deibler, daughter of Fish 
Commissioner O. M. Deibler, is an 
ardent devotee of the traps 


TAKE THE 
WIFE ALONG! 


There is one ever-increasing group of sportsmen 
we have neglected long enough, and we cannot ignore 
their enthusiasm or their prowess any longer. 

There was a time when the female devotee of hunt- 
ing was looked upon more or less as a novelty, but 
from the number of women hunters afield during the 
past season for both large and small game, we must 
admit that day has passed. 
deadly than the male, in some cases at least, was 
evidenced by their well filled game bags. 

It is encouraging to know: that so many women are 
taking an interest in the chase, and aside from the 
wholesome outdoor recreation it affords, it dispels 
in them a false sentimentality most women possess 
with regard to killing any wild creature, helps them 
to better understand and appreciate masculine love 
for the sport, and consequently ends the bickering 
between man and wife about the money HE spends 
on gasoline and oil for hunting trips, for guns, car- 


tridges and other equipment for the sport. 

I venture to say that there are a great many husbands, and not henpecked ones either, who have to resort to considerable whining 
and wheedling before their better halves will consent to depleting the family budget for such purposes, not always because the budget 
is necessarily slim, but because they have other ideas of how the money should be spent. 
considerate; they simply fail to realize the real return on the investment is not the amount of game which the bread-winner brings home, 
but the healthful outdoor recreation he receives. 
All human beings, men as well as women, resent and mistrust everything they do not understand and share, and it is for this reason 
that a lot of women are putting aside the knitting needle for the shot gun or rifle. 
A sportsman should encourage his wife to accompany him whenever possible, if only for companionship. However, nine times out of 


ten a few trips, and she will want to learn to shoot. Fine! Stretch the budget a little more and buy her a .22. 


That they proved more 





Mrs. Charles Livergood, Jersey Shore, 

with 181g Ib. wild turkey killed on 

Nov. 10. Last season she bagged one 
the same size 


Such wives cannot be termed selfish and in- 


Later, when, she gets the 


hang of the thing and starts scoring at incredible distances, it will be she who suggests going down into the old crock for enough money 


to buy a 20-gauge. 


It has happened again and again. 

It is hoped that all sportsmen will take these suggestions seriously and take their wives along whenever they can. 
they fail finally to react favorably to the sport, they should at least be taught how to handle firearms. 
inherent and distressing dread of weapons of any kind. 


stitutions of learning that have established rifle, trap shooting, and archery clubs for girls. 


Even though 
Far too many women have an 


And for that reason also it is most encouraging to note the large number of in- 


More than just a handful of women are present at many sportsmen’s gatherings these days, and whether they participate actively 
or not the fact remaing they are at least interested, or they would not be there. It is hoped this interest will continue to grow. 


The Game Commission is wholly in accord with any program that will produce female devotees of the hunt, and to that end invites 
as many of them as possible to join the hunting fraternity next season. 
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@ | HAVE ENJOYED AN EXCELLENT GAME SEASON DURING 1934 @ 


Resolved, to further the work of game con- 
servation to the best of my ability, and to get 
others to do the same, so that | can enjoy as 


good if not a better season in 1935. 





START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT—GIVE THE “GAME NEWS” TO A FRIEND 

















